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y Air Freight 


That the air carrier picture is 
st moving, no one can deny. To 
flect on the last decade of hap- 
ings in the industry is like try- 


} aa . a "es : -e | 
¢ to remember a dream. Before | answer 


» declaration of war on Dec. 
141, almost everybody in the in- 
istry was rapidly developing a 
irst-class case of jitters. They 
iew something was going to hap- 
n, but just what it might be re- 
1ined a matter of much conjec- 


re. 
After Dec. 7 the industry began 
earnestly 


isting about for its 
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yper niche in the war effort. 
[any of the pilots desired to go on 
tive duty and there followed a 


riod where, from day to day, it 
s not known exactly what would 
ppen. 
\ir Transport Doing Top Bracket 
ob With All Its Resources 


Now, after seven months, it 
ems that things have settled 
miown, at least to some extent. 


Air Transport Is 
akes Spotlight “Magic Carpet” 


| 


| pilots doing to win the war? Time | 


“AR Revision Makes Line Pilots’ Certificates Permanent 











|U. S. air lines and the air 





What are the privately owned 
line 


| Magazine knows, and printed the 


»| the June 29 issue. 


in a noteworthy story in 
Here is what 


| they say: 


| 





Privately owned U. S. air lines 


are doing their biggest and most 
sensational job ever. Some of the 
details leaked out of Washington | 


| last week: 


| wrapped Alaska 


|@ When an Army post in fog- 


screamed for 








IT’S A GOOD IDEA! 


With many of the ALPA mem- 
bers in the Service doing ferry 
work, etc., we believe it would be 
a good idea to publish news 
from them in the AIR LINE 
PILOT. As one member recent- 
ly wrote in a letter to Head- 
quarters: 

“TI think such stories would be 
interesting to all of us and at the 
same time sort of keep us in con- 
tact with the pilots who have 
been called to the colors.” 

Wartime censorship must, of 
necessity, be strict; nevertheless, 
there should certainly be many 
interesting and unusual things 
happening that will not be ob- 
jected to by the censor about 
which to write. Such being the 
case, how about some of our 
“writer demons” who are in uni- 
form taking their pens in hand 
and GIVING? 
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Grievances Go to 


The Formality of 
ALPA BOND BUYING 














huge 10,000-gallon tanks and 4-| 


Var and stability are things apart; | ton trucks to go with them, the air 
vertheless, when a group Of | jines sliced up the tanks and trucks 


engaged 
air 


ople 


ch as transportation 


are 


in an industry | with acetylene torches, stuffed the 
pieces into airplane bellies, flew 


ven some idea of the job they | them right to the post. Mechanics 
ust do and when they are sup-|in Alaska welded them back to- 
| gether. 


osed to do it, it helps a lot, even 
iring wartime. 

Hauling personnel and cargo 
om here to there for the Armed 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 


One day this month over 30 


heavily laden planes rumbled off | to be reached by the end of this 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 








N AN AIRLINER 


ou) looks on. 





—Braniff Photo 
ON A BEE-LINE TO YOU—That’s the 
title of a song which Al Bourne, who 

rote the lyrics, hopes will be made a nationally popular tune by some 
big-name band leader. Above, we see Dale Evans, beauteous vocalist 
‘ow in Hollywood, scanning the lyrics in the cockpit of a Braniff Air- 
ways air liner as “Count de” Sellmeyer (Capt. M. W. Sellmeyer to 


Miss Evans recently sang “In An Airliner” over the 
radio for the first time. Mel Leven, who composed the music, is now an 
Air Corps Aviation Cadet stationed at Chanute Field. Bourne got the 
idea for the song when he visited the Chicago Municipal Airport and 
watched the big silver planes come and go. 


Saying that Miss Evans 


is pretty is a waste of words (that’s self-evident) and the Count—a 
handsome brute, isn’t he? Quite possibly the Hollywood movie scouts 
will think so too. Maybe this focusing of attention will result in “lost, 


strayed, or stolen’’—one perfectly good air line pilot! 





TO HIT $100,000 





In adherence to a resolution| 
made at the 1940 Convention of | 
the Air Line Pilots Association, a 
|program of buying War Bonds 
|with a part of the organization’s 
|reserve is being carried out. 
| A goal of $100,000 invested in 
|the Fight for Freedom is expected 


| quarter, President Behncke an- 
| nounces. 

Up to the present time, ALPA 
has made two purchases of $40,- 
700 each, or a total of $81,400, 
with the bonds’ having a maturity 
value of $110,000 in 12 years. To 
reach the hundred.thousand dollar 
mark, ALPA’s next purchase must 
total $18,600. 

When the cancelled checks have 
been assembled, photostatic copies 
will be made, framed, and ap- 
propriately displayed at Headquar- 
ters as evidence of the air line 
pilots organization’s support of the 
war effort. 


Line Pilot Scribe 
Makes Collier’s 


From the AIR LINE PILOT to 
Collier’s Magazine and back to the 
AIR LINE PILOT! That’s the pass 
play executed by our triple threat 
scribe, Capt. B. C. Dickerson, from 
Council 44, DAL, Atlanta. 

His “tall tale” was first printed 
in the April AIR LINE PILOT 
and then jumped to the lead story 
in Collier’s “Wing Talk” section 
on June 20. Here’s the way Col- 
lier’s introduced his story: 

“Flying is still so young, ro- 
mantic and adventurous that 
among pilots there has not yet de- 
veloped a counterpart of the old 
sailor and his tall stories of the 











|such organized labor arising out | 
|of the war, are benefits expected 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 





_— <i DUNCE, 


Panel Without 
a Strike Threat 





LATE NEWS 
Greatly strengthening the hand | | N B R | E F 


of air line transport and ,rail- g 
5% 














way labor, and practically elimi- 
nating any danger to the rights of 

In a recent statement, Senator 
Thomas declared that American 
from President Roosevelt’s newly-| airplane production is “nearly 5,- 


created National Railway Labor|000 a month.” Further encourag- 
Panel. ing figures are given by Col. John 

This extra-statutory wartime |Jouett, president of the Aeronau- 
Panel, which consists of nine | tical Chamber of Commerce, who 


|says that military plane output 
|has increased nearly 85% in the 
| past six months. 


members, will serve as an emerg- 
ency board in railway and air line 
employee-employer disputes which 
might interfere with commerce by 
air in the prosectuion of the war, | 


without the formality of a strike | SUPerior 


vote. | What we've suspected for a 
Speeds up Grievance Procedure long time—that U. S. planes were 

Ordinarily, in peacetime, it is| superior to those of the Axis— 
necessary for the employees who | was confirmed recently in a speech 
become involved in a serious dis-| by Ralph S. Damon, President of 
pute with their employer to take | Republic Aviation Corporation. 
a strike vote or go out on strike|He declared: “It is now our priv- 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 
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Flight Data Restricted 

At the request of the Army 
Air Forces, the “Weekly No- 
tice to Airmen,” “Air Naviga- 
tion Radio Aids,” “Instrument 


Approach Procedures,” ‘“Dan- || , 
page ee soar yer go OM publi- On June 24, President Roosevelt 


cations covering flight data, wer a bill which authorized him 
have been placed in a “restrict- ||t® defer all men married prior to 


_| 
Revise Drafting 


‘Of Married Men 





ed” classification and will not | Dec. 8, 1941, as a group, for six 
be available to the general || months. 


Since that time, registration of 
|18 and 19 year olds has been com- 
| pleted, and the blanket deferment 
|for married men is expected to 
give impetus to legislation for in- 
clusion of this group in the draft 
for active service. 


public. | 

Distribution will be made to 
the Designated Landing Areas, 
U. S. and Canadian Air Car- 
riers, the Canadian Govern- 
ment, the military services, and 
certain other government agen- 
cies. This will include only 
those Civil Air Patrol units on 
active duty. 

Requests from personnel of 
these agencies must be made 
through their respective head- 
quarters. 

Copies of previous issues of 
these publications have also 
been restricted and. are no 
longer available. 


One result of this amendment 
to the Selective Service Act will 
be a clarification of the draft 
status of most married men. Local 
draft boards have been asked to 
place eligible men into one of 
seven categories, with instructions 
to exhaust each classification be- 
fore ordering the induction of men 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 3) 
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AGAIN IT’S POLITICS 


On Jan. 16, 1942, an air liner crashed near Las Vegas, Nev., in 
which Actress Carole Lombard, eighteen other passengers, and three 
crew members were killed. To say that a tragedy of this kind is 
extremely regrettable is both true and well meaning, but it is at the 
same time fraught with a dismal mockery of nothingness. 

At the very outset, there is one obvious fact which we must all 
bring ourselves to realize, and that is, so long as people travel from 
place to place in mechanical contrivances, there is going to be an 
occasional smash. 

For some time now, when an air line accident occurs, three inves- 
tigating agencies spring into action—two Congressional committees 
and the Civil Aeronautics Board. Investigators are in and out of the 
press, racing from here to there, and by no means work together. The 
result is not a calm, cool, and collective investigative procedure, largely 
scientific, seeking to reach correct and sound determinations. Instead, 
it appears to be a sort of a three-ring guessing contest. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board is currently charged with the author- 
ity and responsibility of investigating accidents. The Board seems to 
be making a sincere effort to do the right kind of a job, taking into 
consideration the limitations and shortcomings of the law under which 
it operates. Certainly we can’t blame them for having a case of the 
jitters, knowing of all the interference with which they are obviously 
hampered. If the politically-minded investigators would leave them 
alone, they probably would do all right, or as good as is humanly pos- 
sible under the present admittedly faulty federal law air accident in- 
vestigating setup. 

The trouble with this whole picture is that it keeps going round 
and round like a whirligig and never seems to get any place, and, when 
it sometimes does, someone is always there to promptly tip over the 
applecart. For example, prior to the enactment of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938, the Commerce Department did the accident investi- 
gating, and things went from bad to worse. Finally, a Senatorial investi- 
gating committee was created, headed by the late Senator Royal S. 
Copeland. Contrary to popular expectations, this committee did an 
excellent job and its records are still A SPLENDID BIBLE ON 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO INCREASE AIR SAFETY FOR ALL 
THOSE WHO ARE REALLY INTERESTED IN FINDING OUT. 

As a result of this investigation, and the fight which raged through 
the early and middle thirties, the Civil Aeronautics Act was passed in 
1938 and an independent air safety board was created. Prior to this 
time, politics and commercial flying, especially air transportation, were 
closely interwoven. When the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 and the 
independent Air Safety Board were created politics was removed 
from civil flying and air transportation for the first time in the history 
of aviation. Accidents ceased abruptly and the air lines’ business 
doubled and tripled. In fact, things were going too well; it couldn’t 
last! Politics would see to that! 

Next, on May 14, 1940, came Reorganization Plan No. 4, and 
commercial flying and air safety began taking another one of its ter- 
rific beatings. awe any rhyme or reason whatever, the independent 

















~n1-|ter route down the west coast has 
Telephone Hemlock 5015 | been called various uncomplimen- 


Robert Schmidt...... Asst. Editor | t@tY names, but until this week I 


| 


Air Safety Board was abolished and the independence of the Civil} 
Aeronautics Authority destroyed. Politics had to be served, and again | 


reserved a front seat for itself in this comedy of errors, which really 
would be funny if it weren’t so tragic. 

When this came to pass, all those in the know in the industry said: 
“Hold your hats, boys! Here we go again.” And what a ride we’ve 
been getting. Politics is back in the saddle. We can rant and scold and 
rave at the Civil Aeronautics Board, but we really haven’t a leg to 
stand on as long as politics is looking over the Board’s shoulder and 
air accidents are not investigated 3 some independent agency, such 
as the abolished Air Safety Board, which really could go in—free from 
all harmful and retarding influences whatsoever, including politics— 
and find out, without fear or favor, what went on. 

Candidly, commercial flying, especially air transportation, again 
finds itself back to the very edge of the old battlefield on which the 
struggle has been raging for more than a decade: the fight to remove 
politics from flying—two things that just won’t mix! A political investi- 
gating agency cannot hope to know enough about flying to be able to 

in and investigate an airplane accident thoroughly and scientifically. 
ts easy “out”? is to blame the dead pilot. 

In the particular accident in question, which occurred near Las 
Vegas, Nev., on Jan. 16, the plane was probably traveling at close to 
200 miles an hour when it hit a solid wall of granite. Quite often after 
an air line accident there is sufficient evidence, if it is properly as- 
sembled and examined by the same methods as are employed in crime 
detection, to determine what happened or, at least, to come close. 
However, in this particular accident, due to the velocity of the impact, 
the widely scattered nature of the wreckage (which also burned), and 
the topography of the scene of the accident (a precarious mountain 
peak which was inaccessible and not conducive to thorough investi- 

tive possibilities), it will never be known what caused the accident. 
ere, again, the easy “out” is to blame the pilot. But it is also coward- 
ly, proves nothing, and benefits no one—certainly not air safety. 

Politically-minded investigators are bound to lean toward “blam- 
peat ong theory. This is not intended in a derogatory sense. After 
all, politics is politics, and what politics relishes the least are kickbacks, 
and a dead airplane crew is not very apt to kick back! 

In the Las Vegas investigation a new ultra sub-low was reached. 
It was aenaee out that the pilot of the ill-fated air liner had been 
pcg rom his Company and later reinstated by the National 
Labor Board almost a decade ago. What this is supposed to prove is a 
mystery, but there is no mystery about its implications — again it 
smacks of politics—a slap at the long since resolved National Labor 
Board, created by executive order of sident Roosevelt. 





| seriptive. The name “Stinker Di- 


| against the facts! The members of the Board were: for industry, Wal- 

































































After two years of flying over 


Hitler Challenge 


By J. H. CATCHINGS 
Council No. 39, AA 
Chicago, Ill. 








cedure led my somewhat frayed 
wings into new territory. The wa- 





had no idea how far short these 


Just before W. H. “Daddy” 
names fell from being really de- 


Proctor left to straighten out the 
war situation, I promised him 
faithfully to keep Council 39 in 
the news, so I take my pen in 
hand. Maybe if I hold it long 
enough something will come to 


vision” has evolved from many 
suggestions and in my opinion this 
name describes only the air 
breathed between stations: it’s not 


strong enough to apply to most of | mind. 
the stops. “From the Air Lines to the Army” 
This schedule leaves Barran-| Is Oft-Heard Tune 


quilla at 6:30 A.M. each Monday 
morning for a three day trip, re- 
turning Wednesday afternoon. 
Sometimes you have a helluva 
time getting back in time to cover | 
the following run the next Mon- 
day. Anyhow, came my fatal Mon- 
day! I was scheduled out with Joe 
Weast—a better route and equip- 
ment explainer there can’t be! I 
arrived at the port as late as pos- 
sible, but not late enough to miss 
the trip. Joe was all set to leave 
and I asked him, “Well, what’s 
the first thing, Joe?” “Don’t fall 
off the walk-way from the ramp 
to the ship,” he answered. “I can’t 
check out a drowned candidate.” 
Scribe Settles Expanding 
Seat-Line in Cockpit for First Trip 
So I carefully diddled up the 
teetering gangplank and for the 
first time since 1935 eased my ex- 
panding seat-line through the 
cabin of a Ford. After cautious 
maneuvering, during which I 
bumped Joe’s cap from his head 
and managed to kick the master 
switch to the ‘off’? position with 
my knee, I settled deflatingly into 
the bucket seat on the right side 
of the cockpit. Lines were made 
ready to cast off, people yelled, 
and Joe said, “‘O.K., start the cen- 
ter engine.” I located three likely- 
looking buttons on the panel on 
my side and pushed the center 
one. The howl of the inertia 
starter reached me over the din 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 


Quite a few of our gang have 
swapped their shiny blue uniforms 
for nice new khaki ones, and have 
seattered to the four corners of 
this embattled globe. Among those 
missing from the swimming holes, 
the 19th holes, the potholes, the 
fishing holes, and other holes too 
numerous to mention, are C. C. 
Mitchell, Roy Pickering, Harry 
Clark, Jack Gibson, Ed Hatch, 
Dan Lindsey, Freddy Mills, Heath 
Proctor, Bill Whitacre, Walt 
Keith, Loyal Penn, Bob McClary, 
Gene Kinnaird, Harold Skelly, 
Dave Barrow, Stan Young, Walt 
Jenson, Frank Blanford, Vernon 
Byrne, Jack Christner, Wendy 
Fleming, Bob Griffin, and Garth 
House. Naturally we miss them a 
lot and wish them all the luck in 
the world. Maybe we’ll be with 
them soon. 

Not to Be Confused with 
“Boston Tea Party” 

As is known by one and all, 
Walt Braznell has left his place 
as Chief Pilot in Chicago to take 
up duties as Acting Operations 
Manager in New York. Of course, 
we all hated like hell to see Walt 
leave, but realizing you can’t keep 
a good man down, we gave up 
gracefully and sent him on his 
way with an elite gathering of the 
sewing circle. Tea was served be- 
fore, during, and after dinner— 
come to think of it—was there 
any dinner? Evidently it was a 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 














The accident report quotes what the company’s side of the argu- 
ment was at that time, but fails to mention one word about the pilot’s 
position in those proceedings. It also fails to say one single word about 
the fact that at about the same time these charges were made by the 
Company at the Wayne Williams’ (pilot in the Las Vegas crash) 
Labor Board hearings on Aug. 16, 1933—1933 mind you!—two high- 
ranking Company officials sent letters to Wiliams describing in most 
generous terms his ability and efficiency as 4n air line pilot. What was 
the National Labor Board, tried and true, supposed to do? Decide 


ter C. Teagle, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey; Gerard Swope, 
General Electric Company, and Louis E. Kirstein, merchant of Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; for labor, William Green, A. F. of L.; John L. Lewis, United 
Mine Workers, and Leo Wolman, National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; with Senator Robert F. Wagner acting as the neutral. In the 
Williams case, the Board’s decision to reinstate was unanimous. 
And so it goes, round and round. Nobody knows what caused the 
Las Vegas accident, and to try to blame it on the pilot is a blow 
below the belt. To try to hang it on him for something which hap- 
ened in 1933 is a kick still lower of which no one can be proud. 
olitics saw a chance to make political capital, at the expense of the 
Labor Board, so it came in for the same kind of kicking around. 
here is no doubt in the minds of the pilots who fly ’em about 
the “why” of Williams’ discharge in 1983—he was a strong Air Line 
Pilots Association man and when the Company could not mollify him, 
they forthwith fired him. There is nothing new about this procedure. 
It has been done many times and this is just another one of the times. 
: This editorial is not a mystery story in any sense of the word nor 
is there any mystery about any of the problems involved. The air line 
ilots say to Congress, “Give us back the independent Air Safety 
oard, which we fought so hard to establish and later to protect from 
abolishment. Give the Civil Aeronautics Board back its independence 
and there will be no more occasion for investigating committees to con- 
sume the valuable time of the Nation’s legislators looking into the 
safety problems of the air line ind ae 
_In other words, remove politics and other harmful influences by 
again placing the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 back into full force 
and effect, and again the miximum degree of Air Safety for the Amer- 
ican Air Traveling Public will be assured. That is the answer—the 
proven answer! Any other is comparable to Nero’s fiddling while Rome 




















burned! IT’S JUST FIDDLING. 
—David L, Behncke 








Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barrett, Joseph C., Jr.—P. A. A. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—vU. A. 

Blom, Edwin W.—U. A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. 


ae 
a 


Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. 


E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis eg A. 


Broughton, D. E.—U. A. L. 
Brown, D. W.—U. A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 


Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cooper, D. 1.—A. A. 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 

Dace, Frank E.—W. A. L. 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 

De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. L. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 

Fey, Howard—U. A. L. 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. 


A. 
“Fisher, John F.—N. W. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A 


Gillette, Morgan A.—T. W. A. 
Gower, Vernon I.—D. A. L. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. ‘. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. 


- M.—P. A. A. 
Jamellier, Stanley E.—C. A. L. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
elsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A, 


Lueas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S.A 


B.—! ° 

Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. 
Martin, Karl R.—N. W. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 

“Olson, Kenneth S.—N. W. 


~ & 


A. 
S. A. L. 


Perry, J. A.—E. A. L. 
Person, Addison G.—P. A. A. 


Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandbiom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, Thomas E.—U. A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. A. 
cott, P. T. W.—T. W. 
Scott, Philip C.—U. A. 
croggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
hank, Eugene S.—N. A 
pnack, J. W.—U. A. L 

















Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—T. W. A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A 


Williams, Wayne C.—T. W. A. 
B.—E. A. L. 











w, 








Wright, J. — 
Young, George S.—U. A. L. 
Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Notwet 
lomgren, Lioyd 1. — A. A.; Cochrane, 
Robert M.—U. A. L.; Fife, Joh \. 
A.; *Gambee, Harley T. a r. ae: 
N. W.; jamieson, Leland 
-—-E. A. L.; Maguire, Richard C.—A. 
A.; McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A.; Phelps, 
| ag T.—P. A. A.; Swanson, Axe 


se Inactive 
nderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Ted; 
Barr, Julius; Burford, Dean W.; cald: 
well, G. Q.; Drayton, Chas. M.; Fisher, 
Alfred ©. F.; Huisman, Herbert W.;: 
Hunter, Lewis W.; Jackson, L. A.; 
H. R.; Kerwin, $ ews 
Ormsbee, F.; Ri 
stone, J. J.; Rouseh, 
Boyd M.; 


Wheaton, Harold H.; re, 
W.; Wolf, John F.; Willey, Sidney L. 





- Waiting List 
a oni Fo Kiser, Daniel; Lang- 
Unemployed 


Downs, Lloyd; Hays, G t.3 
Floyd £.; Minor, R. L: R iner, Kea 


Active U. S. Air Corps 
Nelson’ Frankite 9 Pon gh I iH 
Williams, R. N. 

Active U. S. Naval Reserve 
Williams, Roy W. 

onorary 
Greene, Dr. Ralph; Rogers, Will. 


* Apprentice Member. 
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john A.—C. 
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M.; Fisher, 
erbert W.; 
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—Northwest Airlines Photo 
n Here’s A. 
COMMISSIONED 2°"Wen: 
ing, Jr.,. who has just been com- 
issioned a major and assigned to 
tive duty after being granted a 
ave of absence by the Northwest 
\irlines, Inc. Major Mensing has 
een superintendent of the com- 
any’s western division and was in 


harge of operations between Bil-| 
ngs and the West Coast. Congrat- | 


lations! Speaking of hardware, 


nany of the air line pilots are really | 
arrying it around these days. One| 


ay Uncle Sam’s Air Force may 
ven have a general who got his 
tart as an air line pilot. 
jittle, furloughed from United Air 
ines and now on active duty, is al- 
eady a lieutenant colonel. Oh 


& “‘Malamute’’ Bridges: Will be Deferred 


By T. J. JOHNSON 
Council No. 48, C&SAL 
New Orleans, La. 


(Continued from Page 1) 








|from the next. The seven cate- 
gories are: 
1. Single men with no dependents. 





Time sure flies and here it’s| 2. Single men who do not con- 
time again for more news. What | tribute to the war effort but who 
have dependents. 


cto? sup- 
to write! I hope I find some sup 3. Single men with dependents and | 
port in my mailbox before next | who contribute to the war effort. | 
month’s writing, as the pickings| 4. Married men who are not en-| 
off the rapevine are etting | gaged in the war effort and who 
ioht & = d it’s t & 4 maintain a bona fide family relation- 
mignty poor, and its too mucN) ship with wife only. 
work getting it that way anyhow.| 5. 
Tom Bridges just returned | ! 1 1 : a 
. 4 i ! 
after making two trips to the Land | * yove jf family relationship. with | 
of the Midnight Sun. “Malamute” | 6. Married men who are not en- | 
Bridges and his copilot. “Mush” | gaged in the war effort and who| 
. " : maintain a bona fide family relation- 
Kelly, brought back with them | ship with wife and children, or chil. | 
weird and beautiful tales of their} dren only. 
exciting adventures in the Far | ' 7. Married men who are engaged | 
North. Bridges says there is noth- | 7 o— = oo — = maintain | 
: 7 = sy ys ona e family relationshi ith | 
ing so grand as sitting there for | wife and chaves, or children’ only. | 
hours flying over the rugged and 
beautiful country. (No automatic br 
pilot.) “ tributi h ” 
aw _| “contributing to the war effort” | 
Some of the things that be-| and outlined 34 different “essen- | 


wildered Tom were the quick and |,; 5 eat ; ; 
: , tial oi 
efficient service at all the stops | — eee Wine See he Bs 


man in that category and thus de- 
and the fine foods at such reason- oo ts . : 
able prices. All Tom wants now is ed age wa oa Bigg pea gprs < 
a dog and sled for spare equip- “essential” activities a 
ment. He says transportation fa- : : 
cilities are bad in case he had to| , 4 Selective Service memoran- 
set down somewhere between the | dum psa 3 the deferment of 
many emergency fields. bene with dependents indicates 
“Fly Your Own Plane,” “Paddle | that an individual’s occupation will 
Wear Gen Cannes” |carry more weight than the num- 
Tse. Pilot Does otk! | ber of dependents he has when it | 
The old pioneering spirit is stil] |C°Mes to seeking deferment. | 
with us, which Elmer Bennett and| Present indications are that| 


in the war effort and who maintain 


| 
| 
| 


Selective Service headquarters | 
oadly defined what constitutes 








i. ee ee 


his wife are demonstrating. If | pilots, mechanics, and other skilled | 
Elmer had lived in the days of |air line personnel will be deferred | 
Lewis and Clark, it might not | indefinitely. | 
have been those famous gentlemen | =| a 

| who discovered much new country | took to him like the stewardesses 
\via canoe. Captain Elmer and| do; well, Dick, we’re glad you had 
| First Mate Dorothy left Memphis| such a nice vacation! 

|July 1 in a canoe, bound for New| J ¢ailed to mention in the last 
Orleans, down the high and muddy | issue the new copilot members 


Mississippi. I understand it’s the | in our Association. Welcome to the 


|second such venture made by El- “ é . eee 
cae. Seat sonia to tele: ee O08 following, all of whom I know will 





est to the air line pilots and aeronautical engineers. 
is associated directly with engineering stress analysis, piloting, and 
| passenger comfort, which brings it within the scope of almost univer- 


on account of their excessive tur- 


Married men who are engaged | turbances) ; and high, strongly de- 


| Between the powerful convection 


About ‘‘Mush’’ Kelly Pilots, Mechanics ATMOSPHERIC TURBULENCE 


The subject of atmospheric turbulence has long been one of inter- 
Turbulence 


sal interest in air transportation. At the suggestion of the Air Line 


Pilots Association, Mr. L. P. Harrison, a leading meteorologist of the 


U. S. Weather Bureau, has prepared an interesting and very informa- 


tive article on the subject of atmospheric turbulence, which will appear 


in the AIR LINE PILOT in serial form. The seventh installment 


follows: 








In addition to thunderstorms, 


i r connection therewith. Tornadoes 
other disturbances to be avoided 


| have been known to form in asso- 
|ciation with pre-cold-front line 
| squalls, thus indicating the possi- 
| ble force of the local winds and 
|turbulent currents involved. 


|9. Turbulence Associated With 
| Miscellaneous Types of Clouds 
A glance at the sky on days 
when cirro-cumulus, alto-cumulus 
or strato-cumulus clouds prevail 
indicates that there is a certain 
‘ : tendency to form cell-like patterns, 
When a wedge of relatively | with the clouds arranged ~ lines. 
cold, dense air invades a region |The shape of the clouds also pre- 
previously occupied by warmer, | cents a roughly polygonal horizon- 
less dense air, a “cold front” is | ta) cross-section. 
formed at the leading boundary of E - “a ae eee 
the wedge. Friction at the ground |. gynnerers ay eat . @ laborntery 
reduces its leading edge by attri- aoa unete led uids heated from 
tion when the motion is rapid, so ak ahaa er — shown 
that an overhanging nose of po- ws . od a ‘ » ead = 
tentially cold air forms at the! )° created under controlled condi- 
tions in the fluids. The experi- 


tyeeh. The donaity of ths oe aes ments indicate that the peculiar 
within the overhanging portion, pattern assumed by the cells de- 


the potentially warmer air immed- | Pends upon the degree of instabil- 
iately below, causes rapid over-| ity and vertical shear, that is, the 
turning of the distribution. In ad-|T@te of change of horizontal ve- 
dition, very unstable lapse rates locity with height. 

are created beneath the lower,| Three principal forms of cells, 
sloping boundary of the nose. The | Which have their counterparts in 
potentially warmer air which js | natural clouds, have been dis- 
entrapped beneath the overhang is | Covered. It has been shown * that 
thereby forced to rise in huge whenever a cloud sheet is broken 
bubbles through the potentially | into polygons, rectangles or strips, 
colder air of the protruding nose |the layer is vertically unstable; 
aloft. At the same time, the po-|but whenever the sheet is un- 
tentially colder air from above | broken and continuous, it is stable. 
descends in rushes to the surface. | Such a convective layer gives rise 
to a polygonal pattern when the 
shear is zero, to a rectangular pat- 
tern when the shear is small, and 
to strips when the shear is large. 


bulence are tornadoes; hurricanes 
(tropical cyclones, or tropical dis- 


veloped dust devils (rotating, dust- 
carrying whirlwinds which . occur 
over dry, dusty, or desert regions, 
to heights varying from a few feet 
to 2,000 or 3,000 feet). 

8. Turbulence Associated with 
Line Squalls or Cold Fronts 


currents thus produced, intense 
turbulence results. This is gener- 
ally manifested by the “boiling” 


miles in two weeks, averaging make good members: J. C. Kelly, | character of the roll cloud which; Cumulus and Cumulonimbus 
about 5 mph. Some difference Le. Outland, H. Reid, and Ned| accompanies the line squall (cold | Clouds Offer Hazards 

after flying all year over this a a gk: front disturbance) and of the Ordinarily, ascending currents 
route at 180 mph! enry Horstmann has _ just|cumulonimbus cloud which forms 


checked out and keeps busy asking 
everyone if they’ve heard anything 


Two Versions of One Vacation 
Dick Johnson spent a very un- 


exist in the center of the poly- 


to the rear and aloft. It scarcely gonal and rectangular cloud-cell 


seems necessary to point out the 





| pleasant vacation in the hospital 








where, oh where, are the wiseacres | 


hose chant through the years has 


een “The line pilot is a creature of | 


yutine and has no military value?” 


having his tonsils removed. Dick 
said it was unpleasant, but if we 
know Dick right and if the nurses 





‘Gawd Help the Chairman”—Freyer 


sy F. R. FREYER | 
ouncil No. 42, Braniff 


Jallas, Tex. 


We are most certainly in com- 
ete accord with the majority of 
ther scribes, who say that events 
re happening so rapidly that it 
practically impossible to keep 
yreast of the times. What was 
ews yesterday is history today, 
nd one needs to be a prophet or 
seer to differentiate between the 
any rumors that are born each 
iy, and to single out the plausi- 
le from the impossible. 

Frankly, conditions are in a 
ate of considerable unrest, and 
is suspected that they will re- 
iain that way for the duration. 
iveryone seems to have his own 
roblems, and “Gawd help the 
hairman during times like these!’”’ 
-But help the Chairman we must, 
vr it is during times of unrest 
at it is most imperative that we 
‘main unified, each directing his 
idividual efforts in the interests 
f the pilots as a group. 
slamour of Panama Run 

Vears Off Quickly 

Concerning the Panama runs, 
1ere seems to be a divergence of 
pinion as to how the various 
ilots regard it, that is to say, 
ow they personally like it. To 
me, it no doubt has proven a 
ew experience and a novelty, but 
rom what we pick up here and 
here, the novelty and glamour 
uickly wears off and the matter 
oon becomes real work. 

Acute Suspense Hits 
Reserve Officers 

The suspense among the reserve 
officers as to when their call will 
‘ome is rather acute, at least it is 
f the other fellows feel as I do. 
Every time the telephone rings, I 
think, “Well, here comes THAT 
telegram.” But to date, the “hal- 
lowed Uncle” has not seen fit to 








call this one. 

And how the rumors fly: Mr. D. 
|Behncke says, “Get your affairs 
|in shape, it won’t be long now,” 
| and a copilot personally told ‘me 


| yesterday that one of the company 


| Why luxurious? Because he drove 


on new freight runs. I wonder 


hazards of getting caught in the 


why? 


vigorous currents and_ turmoil 
which characterizes the air motion | 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
line squall storm. The highly gusty 
|winds near the surface under | 
| these circumstances exhibit the 
| strength of the downdrafts from 
the unstable condition aloft. To 
| be ensnared in one of these cur- | 
rents, especially when too near 
the surface, is fraught with the 
gravest danger. 


Clayton Kregor spent a luxuri- 
ous vacation fishing in Minnesota. 





his car up there from New Or- 
leans. He said the fishing was 
good, but now he wishes he had 
the rubber back on his tires. 
Wins Bond, Loses Tire! 

Bob Siman just can’t win! The 
other day he was overjoyed . to} 
learn he had won a $25 War Bond ; pms 
on a $1 chance. His glee was soon | Tornadoes Form in Association 





| patterns, and descending currents 
on the periphery and in the clear 
spaces around the cells. An excep- 
tion to this is found in the case of 
mammatocumulus clouds which ex- 
hibit descending motion in the 
center. (These represent a form 
of cloud showing pendulous sack- 
like protuberances.) Since sinking 


|of a cloud tends to evaporate the 


water droplets, downward motion 
acts as a dissipative agency. 
Convection within cirro-cumu- 
lus, alto-cumulus, and strato-cu- 
mulus clouds is not likely to be 


| officials had personally told him 
| that Colonel So and So had per- 
|sonally told him that (and we 
|quote): “No more reserve officers 
;will be called from our com- 
|pany!!!’ (Unquote). We all heard 
something like that once before, I 
believe! 


shattered, when he received a mes- 
sage from his wife notifiying him | 
that a tire and wheel had been 
stolen off his car. Cheer up, Bob. | 
You still have four tires and four | 
wheels and in 10 years you will | 
have $25. | 


With Pre-Cold Front Squalls 
Pre-cold-front line squalls, 
which may occur from a few to 
200 miles ahead of surface cold 
fronts, also should be warned 
against, for exceptionally intense | 


very strong so that they do not 
offer the hazards which may be 
met with in towering cumulus and 
|in cumulonimbus clouds. 


2S. Mal. “Forms of Stratified Clouds,” 
Beitraege zur Physil: der freien Atmos- 





convection is often experienced in | phaere, Vol. XVII, 1931, pp. 40-68. ad 





| “There’ve Been Some 

| Changes Made” 

| Since last reporting, the fol- 
|lowing reserve officers have re- 
|ported to (locations a military 
|secret): Dick Pears, M. Brock, 
Joel Pitts, Don Hurst, Bill Wal- 
ner, Cecil Darnell, Quinn Corley, 
Bill Graham, and Jim McClure. 
V. I. (Whitey) Powers received 
orders and it is imagined that the 
War Department must have felt a 
little foolish when it was called to 
the attention of that august body 
|that brother Powers did not even 
|hold a reserve commission! 

| With the departure of these 
| fellows, changes in the executive 
organization of the company have 
taken place: Ray Shrader, for 
years our Chief Pilot, was pro- 
|moted to Vice-President to re- 
|place Mr. R. J. Smith, now in 
Washington with the Air Corps. 
Dick Pears then became Chief 
Pilot, but when the Army decided 
that he was needed as principal 
Operations Officer of a certain 
(military secret) Command, R. V. 
Carleton became Chief Pilot, with 
Nick Laurenzana as Assistant. All 
these fellows are doing swell jobs 
in their new positions and the 
pilots know that their interests 
will continue to be well taken 
care of, both as a group and as 
individuals. 





“MILLION MILERS” 


respectively. 


Sterling, 1935; Thornton Wagner, 















&, 


—¢. & S. ene Photo 
When a man pilots an airplane for a million miles at an average 
speed of 160 mph, he has spent a total of 258 solid days at the con- 


trols—which is a lot of flying on anybody’s air line. When Carleton Putnam (right), President of Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines, visited Houston recently to award company service pins to C&SAL employees, 
Capt. H. D. “Arkansas Pat” Gossett (left) and Capt. V. L. “Vic” Hoganson (center), were million milers 
among the list of veteran pilots receiving gold pins. They joined Chicago & Southern in 1935 and 1934, 
New Orleans based C 
Catlin, 1934; Harrison E. Croft, 1936; Donald K. Franklin, 1936; Charles Quinn, 1934; Claude M. 


aptains, L. D. Anderson, 1933; M. T. Benedict, 1935; Benjamin 5S. 


1935, received gold awards. Memphis based captains receiving the pins 


were: Thomas I. Bridges, 1936; and M. Reed Knight, chief pilot, 1936. 


Four 
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Sees ‘Emerald Isle,”’ 


Shure and Begorra! 


By J. M. MARCUM 
Council No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic 
New York, N. Y. 


The roads and the pleasant 
countryside of old Erin again echo 
to the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
and the clackety-clack of coach 
wheels, just as they did in years 
gone by before they were replaced 
by the automobile. 

Few people ever expected to see 
the return of the horse-drawn car- 
riage as a means of transporting 
the good citizens of County Lim- 
erick back and forth between 
Rathkeale and the town of Limer- 
ick. But with the coming of the 
war, Ireland has found it increas- 
ingly difficult to find and transport 
gasoline to keep the automobiles 
running. 

Inaugurate Passenger 
Coach Service 

Monday, June 8, a 28-passenger 
coach, drawn by a team of four 
horses, began a regular service 
between Rathkeale and Limerick. 
Sure and it is a stirring sight to 
see the gaily-painted coach come 
clattering down the road with the 
footman wielding a _ long-horn 
from which loud blasts issue. 

The coach is the idea of Lord 
and Lady Adare, who live in the 
lovely little village of Adare, 
about 16 miles from Foynes, east- 
ern terminus of Pan American’s 
North Atlantic route. They also 


control the Dunraven Arms Hotel | 


on the estate of the Earl of Dun- 
raven (Lord Adare’s 
where Pan American’s crews and 
passengers stay while the weather 


clears. Incidentally, Lady Adare 
is an American and a former 
actress. 


One of the loveliest spots the 


visiting is Adare. True, there isn’t 
much one can do if he doesn’t 
play golf, doesn’t like trout fish- 
ing, or doesn’t enjoy long walks 
over the green countryside. 

Calls Irish Most Hospitable 
People He Knows 

It is during the latter that one 
really comes to realize why Ire- 
land is called the “Emerald Isle.” 
The people here are the most 
friendly and hospitable one could 
hope to find anywhere. Happy and 
carefree, they always have a 
cheery greeting when they meet 
you, whether or not you know 
them. 

It makes one feel proud to 
know that his ancestors were peo- 
ple like these. It seems that they 
can’t do enough to make strangers 


father), | 





i 
| A Modern M 


In this second installment by 
Capt. Royal Leonard, former TWA 


ese air lines, is told about Urum- 
chi, hidden city of mystery near the 
Russian-Chinese border. Leonard 
had flown a Russian ambassador 
from Hankow to Urumchi, as de- 
scribed in the preceding installment. 


| Urumchi, 2,700 feet above sea 
| level, also receives a large portion 
of its water supply from the melt- 
ing snow of neighboring high 
mountains. Quite in contrast to 
|most inland cities, the streets were 
|lined with board walks. Although 
|these walks removed part of the 
| danger from vehicle traffic, pedes- 
| trians had to walk with care. If a 
| loose or ‘broken board let you 











would rumble alongside. 


arco 


| 


“TAXI, PLEASE.” If you would step spritely to the curb 
| whistle your shrillest, followed by “Taxi, please,” in Urumchi, the 
chances are that the above pictured contrivance of transportation 
The close proximity of Urumchi to the Rus- 


pilot, who later pioneered on Chin-| °° convert 


Polo Flies 


to Aid China 











rug I wanted it was first necessary 
Chinese dollars into 
local paper money. The price of 
this rug made a bundle of money 
so large that it required a coolie 
to carry it on his back. Converted 
into U. S. money this represents 
about ten dollars. 

Potentially, Urumchi is a very 
rich city. You can dig into almost 
any of the nearby hills and find 
an excellent grade of coal. High 
grade iron ore even more 
abundant. It has been estimated 
that if these resources were made 
accessible to Japan, there would 
be enough to supply her needs for 
many years to come. The abund- 
ant gold and silver deposits have 


is 






ay 


| 
and 


|sian border probably accounts for the glorified Russian go-cart design 
| commonly called a Droshky. Standing beside the giant Chinese police 
| official (and we thought all Chinese were short) is Leonard. Seated 
lin the taxi is Tarantin, Leonard’s copilot. Next is the taxi driver and 
|a couple of honest-to-goodness horses. The gentlemen at the extreme 
writer has had the privilege of | ight are unidentified—probably fifth columnists! 


through, it would mean a dip in a 
| stream which served both as a 
|sewer and a conduit for fresh 
| water from the mountains. 

|Rug Making a Fine Art at 

| Urumchi for Centuries 

| Rug making has been one of 
| Urumchi’s fine arts for hundreds 
| of years and their pattern sug- 
| gests a cross between the Chinese 
|and Persian design. To buy the 














feel at home, as some crew mem- 


| bers discovered when they attend- | 
|ed a local dance in the town hall. | 


‘No Worry—Just Sit Tight and Hope! 


| Although most of the people at 
the dance were total strangers to 
these crew members, within a few 
minutes they were dancing and 
; having a wonderful time. 








A BICYCLE FOR TWO 


down a chance to go bicycling and 





—Douglas Aircraft Photo 

The soldier in the above photo 
looks as though he wouldn’t turn 
do all of the pedalling, too, for this 


pretty Santa Monica, Calif., aircraft worker. She is getting ready to 
pedal home from work, as do hundreds of other employees of the com- 
pany, to save rubber and gasoline and relieve traffic congestion as one 
more way to help win the war. Unfortunately, he’s on guard duty and 


this particular bicycle is only built 
bicycles in getting war workers to 
5,766 cycles to Douglas employees 


for one! Recognizing the value of 
work, the WPB has allocated some 
to help relieve the travel problem. 





only been sampled even though 
thousands of dollars worth have 
been brought to the gold shops. 
Gold Was So Cheap Leonard 
Was Afraid to Buy It 

Very much to my surprise, the 
proprietor of the leading gold 
shop spoke very good English. He 
said he had not had a chance to 
use the language for years. He 
was eager to use as much English 
on me as he could and begged me 
to stay longer. 

Traffic in gold bars was taboo, 


but he would bend a gold bar to 
fit around my arm. That was quite 
legal, then it was a bracelet and 
classified as jewelry. However, the 
price of his gold was so cheap 
compared to other places, and 
thinking it might have been half 
lead, I was afraid to buy any 
more than I deemed would be 
a fair price for a monument to 
a sucker. I am still keeping these 
trinkets as a monument to a 
sucker who didn’t know real gold 
when he saw it. Some weeks later, 
gold shops in Hong Kong assayed 
it at 22 karats. 
Could Identify Urumchi by 
Its Sounds Alone 

There are a few cities of the 
world which could be identified 
by their sounds alone. Suppose a 
traveller, after visiting every city 
in the world, were blindfolded, 
whisked through the air, to land 
within the walls of Urumchi and 
then asked, “Where are you?’ 
Once he heard the sound of sleigh 
bells mingled with the melodious 
symphony of pigeon tail whistles, 
he could tell you without hesitat- 
ing that it was Urumchi. 

Most of the vehicles are horse 


They have big wheels in the rear, 
wide apart, and two small wheels 
close together in front. Every 
horse is well draped with jingle 
| bells and is usually driven at a 





* | trot to keep the bells in sound. 


| Thousands of pigeons are con- 
|stantly flying overhead and most 
of them have whistles attached to 
their tails. Some emit a shrill high 
|pitched note and some almost 
|equal the deep bass of a pipe or- 
| gan. Most of the whistles are in a 
|cluster of three or four on one 
tail which produce a note quite 
pleasing to the ear. When they fly 
| overhead in a flock and their tails 
|are in tune, a flying pipe organ 
|could not sound much different. 
On the morning of our depar- 





2 -H , ras | 
|ture for Hankow, I was amazed to | Mix, Dwight Strain, and that Mad 


|find a huge pile of giant melons, 
| baskets of grapes, Russian choco- 
|late, cigarettes, and various items 
which could be listed as presents. 
The garrison commander was 
| there to present his greetings and 
;explain that he wanted us to take 
|as much as we could and give 
{them to our friends in China and 














(Continued from Page 2) 


of voices. When I pulled the but- 
ton out there was the grinding 
clash of startled gears engaging 
and after the prop swung over a 
few times the engine took. Lines 
were cast off and we _ headed 
through the slip for the Magdalena 
river to take off on my first trip 
over the Tumaco division. 

After the take-off, we churned 
along a southwesterly course for 
Cartagena. This forty-minute trip 
offered nothing new, as the route 
was a familiar one, but I soon 
realized that I had forgotten how 
much groaning effort a Ford puts 
out and still gets nowhere in a 
hurry. The noise and vibration 
came somewhat as a shock and it 
was several hours before I could 
notice the air speed hanging at 110 
to 115 mph without thinking the 
instrument had gone out. I can 
well remember flying those shiny 
new 5AT Wasp Fords of Safeway 
Airlines in Oklahoma and thinking 
they were the absolute tops in air 
line transportation equipment! 
But that was in 1929. 

There Must Be Joy in a 
“Normal” Landing Place 

From Cartagena we flew south 
across the Golfo de Morrosquillo 
on the hundred and ten kilometer 
route to Lorica. The town of Lor- 
ico is located on the Sinu river. 
The Sinu river isn’t any too wide 
and there was a lot of floating 
debris. Joe said, “You want to 
kind of watch out for logs when 
the river is high, there might be a 
few floating down through here.” 

“And what do I watch out for 
when the river is low?” I asked, 
apprehensively. 

“Just a couple of sand bars 











| right in here where you might get 
| stuck,” he confided, “and that car 
ferry has a cable strung across the 
river just above the station; other- 
wise, nothing to worry about.” 
Nothing else, I figured, but cross- 
| wind landings on the narrow river, 
|a strong current, and a weak dock- 
ing ramp! 

From Lorica we flew across the 
jungle and a few low mountains 
|to Turbo, where we landed in a 


|small bay and docked close to the 


| airport that is used by Panagra. 
The run from Turbo to Quibdo is 
the longest single hop on the divi- 
sion. When this portion of the run 
is flown direct the elapsed flight 
time is one hour and fifty minutes. 
About seventy-five kilometers 
south of Turbo the low overcast 
and the streamers of fog coming 
up from the jungle decided to in- 
corporate and make rain. When 
we hit the rain we were flying be- 
tween four and five hundred feet 
above sea level which was within 
leaf picking distance of the tree- 
tops. After continuing at this alti- 
tude for some fifteen or twenty 
minutes, I coyly suggested to Joe 
that, on account of the proximity 
of the jungle, didn’t he think 
things were getting a little 
crowded? 

“Nothing to worry about,” he 
said. “Just sit tight and watch for 
the Atrato river.” 

Didn’t Mind the Leaking Cockpit 
Until Cold Water Hit His Back! 

The way the cockpit of that 
Ford leaked I didn’t have to look 
far for a river. I didn’t mind so 
much when it just dripped in my 
lap, but when a finger of cold wa- 
ter massaged my back—that was 
the pay-off! 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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drawn. A large proportion are Rus- | 
sian Droshkies (see illustration). | 


|esting hobby. The exact details of 














STRANDED PILOTS 


(Continued from Page 2) 





very exclusive affair, as no one 
wanted to mention it the next day, 
As a matter of fact, some of the 


| boys have sworn off tea. 


Fred Bailey is our new Simon 
Legree. The concensus of opinion 
is that our former duck and crow- 
calling expert will be an _ ideal 
Chief Pilot in that he is out of 
town most of the time, but we 
only hope Fred’s new duties won't 
make him neglect his old hunting 
and fishing pals too much. 

Jump Seat B N ry 

You know what we need? A 
priority number, or something, so 
that crews deadheading home 
from second sections, cancellz- 
tions, etc., can get back in time to 
be remembered by their family 
and friends. A jump seat has be- 
come just another piece of lug- 
gage to “lug” around. If you’re 
lucky enough to find one! We’ve 
had several cases where two days 
were required for a five-hour trip. 
This not only works a hardship oa 





|the crews who must be on hand, 


hopefully, for each homebound de- 
parture, but also keeps valuable 
pilot hours stranded around away 
from the proper base. 

Since the 100 hours flying start- 
ed, our time off does not permit 
lengthy excursions in search of 
recreation, sport, and exercise. 
This fact, coupled with the rubber 
situation, has put quite a crimp on 
some of the boys’ activities, whose 
favorite summer pastime toox 
them to the lakes of Northern IIlli- 
nois and Wisconsin. 

The present restrictions, how- 
ever, don’t seem to affect the en- 
joyable activities of some of our 
more wolfish members, who com- 
bine the foregoing requirements 
of longevity into one quite inter- 


this hobby are at present unavail- 
able, but I understand the working 
principles are well known to them 
and information pertaining thereto 
can be supplied by Messrs. Ray 
Newhouse, Scotty Davidson, Ray 


Russian, Benninghoff. 








tell them they were gifts from 
Urumchi. Needless to say, many 
in Hankow were astounded when I 
presented them with the largest 
“cantaloupe” they had ever seen. 


 FAdieadileT. 








—Pan American Phot. 


On the ladder is Robert E. Fatt, Jr. 
chief pilot of the Eastern Division cif 
Pan American Airways. The ladder 
is appropriate because Bob ha; 
been climbing one for the last 2) 
years or so in this business of flitting 
from here to there to satisfy th: 
whims of a restless world. Bob i; 
not one to seek publicity, so natur- 
ally many of his old friends hav: 
long been wondering where he has 
disappeared to. When air line flyiny 
was still in flower, Bob used to push 
a World War I Liberty-motor power- 
ed Curtiss “Pigeon” back and forth 
between Chicago and Kansas Cit; 
for National Air Transport. later 
taken over by United Air Lines, and 
still later, jointly by Braniff, Ameri- 
can Airlines, TWA, etc. In those 
days Bob never worried too much 
(as was then the custom) and iden- 
tified himself when receiving « 
Phone call by shouting with great 
velocity into the mouthpiece no mai- 
ter who happened to be calling: 
“This is Bob F-A-double-T Fattl” Bob 
has done quite nicely, thank you. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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For Mail, Cargo 


Permission to use single-engine 
| planes “not required by the mili- 
| tary service for any other purpose” 
}on mail and cargo routes was 
| granted recently to four domestic 




















iravel 53 feet before the pilot’s reactions will have caused him to begin 
to operate the controls to start the plane on a new course of travel. 


sumed to take it off a given course and direct it abruptly to a new/ praiseworthy results. 


| air carriers by the Q Civil Aero- 
WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR ALL AIR CARRIER — [nautics Board. The single-engined 
PLANES IN OFFING lice pr e 


ice previously suspended because 
Positive action at last appears imminent in the long struggle, in | of lack of equipment. 
hich ALPA acted as the wheel horse, to require the placement of the | Operations will not be used for 
est windshield wipers available on all air carrier aircraft. This action | passenger carrying, and pilots may 
; in the form of a Civil Air Regulations Draft Release No. 18, dated j be required to wear parachutes. 
une 17, 1942, the subject of which is: “Windshield wipers for all air|]¢ js felt that such single-engine 
wrier aircraft.” The release, which was circulated to interested per- “mail only” service will enable 
ys and solicited their comments, is as follows: more passengers to be carried by 
“The Civil Aeronautics Board has under consideration a pro-| present multi-engine equipment. 
posed amendment to Part 04 of the Civil Air Regulations which This is the fi : , 
would require the installation of a windshield wiper or equivalent is is the first time in many 
device to provide satisfactory forward vision in flight through | Ye@rs that single-engined planes 
rain at a speed of at least 130% of the stalling speed, on all air | have been authorized for commer- 
carrier aircraft. | cial air line use. It will be neces- 
“Several accidents and near accidents to air carrier aircraft, | 5": however, for the air lines to 
in which blurred vision due to rain on the windshield was a con-|&¢t their aircraft approved by the 
tributing factor, have emphasized the importance to safety of a | CAA alr carrier inspection sec- 
|tion. The type of operation ap- 
|proved (day contact, night con- 
| tact, instrument, ete.) will depend 
| upon the type of equipment used 
| in the airplane, it was pointed 
| out. 
| The lines and routes affected 
| by the order are: Inland Air Lines, 
|Ine., (Cheyenne, Wyo., to Huron, 
|S. D.); Mid-Continent Airlines, 
Ine., (Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., 
to Des Moines, Ia., and Kansas 


Inc., (Boston to Montreal); and 
Northwest Airlines, Inc., (Minne- 





Superior, Wis.). | hear no rumors” 











estimated that it takes 500 to 750 feet for the pilot of an air liner | 
traveling at normal cruising speed to change the course of his plane | 


, ae : sufficiently to miss an object of any appreciable size that may appear | 
This picture shows the clear view unobstructed vision provided | suddenly before him. 


United Air Line’s newly-developed double windshield. Attention is | 


—United Air Lines Photo 


as a mountain top or another airplane 53 feet in front of him, it would 


ndshield which has a vertical post separating the fixed and sliding |}. physically im ssible for him t t auickly enough to even begin 
yrtions on the captain’s side. Obviously, this added toggle had a lto eee Se , Pde. Re ang age g 


sion-obstructing effect. 
suitable windshield clearing device. It appears that such devices | such an object with a degree of margin sufficient to insure safety. 


have now been developed to the point where it is practicable to | Is it any wonder that veterans have reached the conclusion that 
require their installation on all air carrier aircraft. The attached |clouded windshields have probably caused many accidents? Further- 


1-Engine Planes See No, Speak No, 





change his course. This 53 feet represents only the pilot’s reaction | 


| time—not the plane’s! It would take from 500 to 750 feet to miss | 


Hear No Rumors! 


—United Air Lines Photo 


Stewardesses of United Air Lines are assisting in the current 
wea . | campaign against rumors detrimental to the war effort by vowing to 
pel . gg sc Reionggy ea keep mum about anything which might give aid and comfort to the 
. Ficdis >|/enemy. It’s a good idea, but if this also applies to their telephone num- 
bers, then again we’ll say ““Amen” to Sherman’s famous “War is hell’ 
, , | remark—it really is! Here Stewardesses (from left) Lucile Bowman, 
apolis-St. Paul to Duluth, Minn.- | Edith Barie, and Margaret Zabriskie illustrate the “see no, speak no, 
slogan adopted by them and their sister stewardesses. 


QUOTE—UNQUOTE 


The magazine, Western Flying, 





wetyels rg ai ‘ ti ae {in its July issue quoted verbatim 
lled to the difference between this installation and the standard DC-8 | a ne WHEN, SF oe oar Ele FNS SRA se on saehnRe Ste | 


an editorial written by David L. 
Behncke, ALPA’s President, which 
had been published in the May is- 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
This editorial originally appear- 
ed under the title, “Creatures of 
Routine,” and in Western Flying 


amendment to the Civil Air Regulations is therefore proposed | more, defective windshield vision accidents have no doubt been caused | as, “Dave Behncke Speaks for the 
with an effective date of November 1, 1942.” | because precipitation-clouded windshields destroyed the pilot’s distance-| Pilots Who are Flying ’Em.” It 


oe ak os above is: “ : > subsec- | Judging faculties. This is probably one of the principal causes of the 

yn (hy ee ae gregh ea B-lg ee se | latest serious air line accident at Miles City, Mont., on May 12, 1942. 
wn : ‘ F : a : ne i does e Problems encountered in perfecting a satisfactory windshield 
(h) An automatic windshield oe ain which will provide | wiper for an air liner are, naturally, more complicated than the simple 
lequate forward vision during flight through rain. |removal of precipitation from an automobile windshield. Most difficult 
Importance of Wipers Easily Recognized | to solve is the problem of ice accumulations, which occur much more 
Even to a layman, the necessity of some type of windshield wiper | frequently in flight than in ground travel. A simple wiper such as that 


Lone Wie in anol te thems om bic aatemahiie—-auen the sitet then | used on autos, while adequate in rain, is of very little value under icing 
clear. Ss us S — 3 


nsive makes include them as standard equipment—and is aware og | ene. 3 : 

e inconvenience, to say nothing of the danger to himself and his pas- | Background of ALPA’s Struggle to Require Development 
ngers, when the wiper is not working. And the motorist traveling at | . of Windshield Wipers : 

0 miles an hour is going only one third as fast as an air liner. In ad- | Ever since the advent of the first cabin plane, some satisfactory 


tion to the difference in speed, the motorist can slow down to a crawl | method of clearing the windshield has been needed. Many wipers have 

necessary, which a pilot cannot do; or he can come to a full stop in| been invented and worked on, including mechanical ones, double panes, 

nergencies, which a pilot can do only after he is safely on the ground. | use of heat, use of fluids, etc. However, there never has been a syste- 

: ; * toner er" ‘lot + ha dle ts oe 8 ;matic and co-ordinated industry-wide effort to develop a windshield 

As an example of how far ahead a pilot must be able to see In| Winer and require its adoption on liners pending further experiments 
der to even act, here are a few illuminating figures: ‘and improvements. 

A modern air liner travels at a rate of 180 miles an hour or 264| As far back as 1936—more than six years ago—ALPA President 

set per second. The average reaction time (compound reaction time, | Behncke appeared before the Copeland Senatorial Air Safety Hearings 

hich includes the requirement of discrimination between stimuli and | and testified that there was little question that accidents had happened, 


sponse ) is 0.2 to 0.3 of a second. Taking into consideration the fact and were happening, because of inability to see through iced up wind- 
shields. He strongly pointed out that it was an obligation of the Gov- 
| 
4 N 


ernment to co-ordinate the development and require the use of the 
| | best available windshield wiper on all air liners. 
| Logical Procedure Advocated by ALPA 
SECTION A-A ; | gather all existing data together and proceed with more speed and less 
| duplication of effort than a number of persons working haphazardly 








i Pac NTAKE ODUCT 


\ 








| standard windshield wipers can be boiled down to three points: 
1. Co-ordinate the perfection of a satisfactory windshield wiper 














é |under the immediate direction of one person whose sole job would be 
| its development. The best person for this task would be a Government 
Be T ouct || worker in the Civil Aeronautics Board’s Safety Bureau. He could 


Simply and logically expressed, ALPA’s objectives in obtaining 
toward the same objective. 


JNITED AIR LINES 
DOUBLE WINDSHIELD 


2. Require the installation of a uniform, standard wiper of the 
JETSCH 1-13-41 


| best available type on all air carrier aircraft. Thanks to Jerome 
| Lederer, Director, Safety Bureau, CAB, this objective is the one on 
which action is imminent, as referred to at the beginning of this article, 
| concerning the Civil Aeronautics Board’s proposed amendment to the 
vonosueLo vot avn | | Civil Air Regulations regarding installation of wipers. ALPA has al- 
INTAKE UCT ways stressed the fact that, rather than waiting around for the perfect 
windshield wiper to be developed, it would be far better for the CAB 
ee to require that the BEST AVAILABLE wiper be put in use immedi- 
2 8 ately. This, while it would not necessarily be the last word in wind- 
shield wipers, would at least give the pilots the best protection AV AIL- 


~ ABLE, instead of none at all. 

Bitten ee 3. Continue with development of windshield wipers. With all 
planes using the same kind of wipers, a large amount of valuable data 
‘ . ‘ mae would be accumulated, under widely varying condition, and with one 
Engineer’s sketch shows the manner in which hot air is introduced person co-ordinating the work this data would not be wasted. When 
etween the two panes of United Air Line’s new double windshield, a| 4 major improvement was developed, that wiper would then become 
ross-section view of the windshield, and the method of installation. the best available and its installation required. 


hat air line pilots are in top physical condition, and taking the mini- Noteworthy Experiments Have Been Conducted by 
num, or 0.2, reaction time as a basis, it is seen that an air liner will Individual Air Carriers 

It is not the intention of this article to detract in any way from 
‘ é ntro: 2 irse the credit due those progressive air carriers who have gone ahead with 
\ heavily-laden air liner traveling at nearly 200 mph is in a pretty | windshield wiper experiments in an effort to protect their pilots and 
irm grip of air flow and it is not as easy as might be commonly as-|pjanes. They have put forth much hard work and achieved some 
Among the carriers experimenting with and 
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—United Air Lines Photo 





ourse, either up or down or to either side, so as to miss an object 





directly ahead. Without getting into many figures and formulas it is (Continued on Page 6, Col. 4) 





dealt principally with the military 
[vanes of the air line pilot. 





“ME TOO” MUSSO 
LEARNING ABOUT 
YANKS FROM HIM! 








—United Air Lines Photo 





Maj. Alfred E. Kalberer, named 
in news dispatches as leader of the 
American squadron which dealt 
| disaster to an Italian naval force 
in the Mediterranean recently, is a 
former veteran air line pilot of 
United Air Lines. Veteran Kal fits 
into the die from which so many of 
the older and more experienced 
pilots were cast, which more than 
anything was that of an advent- 
urer. They loved to fly, but fying 
| was quite often just a means to an 
|end — to satisfy that undeniable 
| urge to get away from the common- 
place. Major Kalberer is such an 
adventurer and a real flier. His 
background is a diversified and 
fast-moving picture that started 
with his preliminary training as a 
pilot in the U. S. Army Air Corps, 
next as a pursuit pilot, after which 
he pioneered on the air lines, and 
later helped to pioneer the Royal 
Dutch Airlines in Europe. When 
this was overrun by the Hitler 
hordes, he turned again to his first 
love, adventure, and active duty 
with the U. S. Air Corps. 
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To Advance the Art and Science of Aeronautics 











For Posterity 


In setting up a $450,000 en- 
dowment fund for an aeronau- 
tical research laboratory for the 
Institute of the Aeronautical 
Sciences, Glenn L. Martin, ace air- 
craft manufacturer, is helping to 
insure America’s present and fu- 
ture leadership in aviation. 

In making the gift, Mr. Martin 
declared: “It is my hope that 
others will also wish to assist the 
Institute in creating a great aero- 
nautical center with laboratories, 
archives, and libraries available 
for research and study.” 
Guggenheim Gift Provides 
Site for Laboratory 

Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim, widow 
of the prominent pioneer benefac- 
tor of American aviation, recently 
presented the beautiful residence 
(top picture) and surrounding es- 
tate, comprising 162 acres at 


Sands Point, Long Island, to the | 


Institute as a center for aeronau- 








ly ‘Em Ov 


(Continued from Page 1) 


. 


tical research. Mr. Martin’s fund | rough, badly lighted fields in Lab- 


will enable the Institute to take | 
the first steps in using the estate. | 


The late Mr. Guggenheim was 


the founder of the Daniel Guggen- | 
at | 


heim School of Aeronautics 


rador, winged across 800 miles of 
stormy water to secret air fields in 
Greenland. All records later flop- 


ped when 60 round trips were | 


made in three days. 


New York University with an en-|@ To the south, air line-operated 
downment of $500,000 and in| cargo planes have toted thousands 
1926 created the Daniel Guggen-| of pounds of U. S. currency (for 
heim fund with deeds of gifts to-| payrolls) to Panama and Puerto 
taling $2,500,000 for the promo-| Rico; tons and tons of blood plas- 


tion of aeronautics throughout the | 


country. 
Fund Honors Martin’s Mother 

The endowment, which will bear 
the name of Martin’s mother, Mrs. 
Minta Martin, consists of 25,000 
shares of stock in the Glenn L. 
Martin Company. Mr. Martin said: 
“As my mother has for so many 
years been such a firm believer in 
the possibilities of the airplane, I 
hope that her expectation of even 
greater future developments will 
result from the uses made of this 
fund which bears her name.” 

Shown in lower picture accept- 
ing the gift from Mr. Martin, Maj. 
Lester D. Gardner (left), Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the In- 
stitute, said: “This endowment is 
one of the greatest gifts ever made 
to a scientific society. The Insti- 
tute is grateful to Mr. Martin, one 
of its founders, a Past President, 
and an Honorary Fellow, for his 
generous gift which will permit it 
to render a service to the nation’s 
war effort.” 
Expresses Hope of Future 
Aeronautical Development 

In summing up what he hopes 
his endowment will help make pos- 
sible, Mr. Martin had the follow- 
ing to say: “As the effect on pilots 
of high altitude flying is one of 
the great problems requiring in- 
tensive study, I hope that from 
the large laboratory building. . . 
developments will come which will 
make flying in the substratosphere 
more comfortable and safer for 
our combat pilots. It is also im- 
portant that after the war passen- 
gers be flown at higher altitudes. 
If, from this fund, new knowledge 
can come which will solve some of 
these problems, I will feel that 
this endowment will have been put 
to excellent use not only for our 
war effort but in looking forward 
to the great use of the airplane 
when peace returns.” 





ma, surgical instruments, other 


| medical supplies to Trinidad, Vir- 


gin Islands, other U. S. military 
bases in the Caribbean. 

@ TWA pilots in a TWA Strato- 
liner (designed for land service) 
recently plucked several Army big 


jungles, flew them over 
miles of hell and deep water to 
the Washington airport. 

@ Meantime, other air line-operat- 


ed cargo planes regularly shuttle | 


between 120 Army air bases in the 
U. S. Their load: troops, complete 
jeepes, tank parts, light field guns, 
aircraft engines, other 
items. 

These are but a small sample of 
the jobs now being done by air 
line-operated cargo planes work- 
ing with the newly formed Army 
Air Service Command. When the 
Army last month bought outright 
almost half the 324-plane U. S. 
air line fleet, it kept 63 planes to 
use as troop transports. The Army 
then leased 96 remaining planes 
back to the air lines, gave them 
the job of carrying every ounce 
of Army air freight in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The Ferry Com- 
mand flies most of the Army’s 


freight going to Africa, Australia, 


other far-off places. 
Called ‘“Hardest-Working 
Planes in the World” 

Each of the 96 air line-operated 
sky-freighters now flies close to 
1,500 miles daily with up to 3,500 
pounds of cargo—plus officers and 
soldiers. All told they haul a 


smacking 500 tons a week, four| — 


times as much as Army pilots ever 
carried. Beamed one Army col- 
onel: “a magic carpet of transpor- 
tation.” Boasted tough, air-wise 
Gen. Henry J. F. Miller, drafted 
from Wright Field to head the 
ASC: “the hardest-working planes 
in the world.” 


Em Quer Hell and Bow 














Water 
Record: Perfect 

However tough the grind, air 
line pilots love this work. Long 
known as the cantankerous prima 
donnas of aviation, pilots formerly 
raised the hangar roof if a single 
field light was out or the steward- 
ess forgot the chewing gum. Now 
they fly over trackless 
(usually without radio), land on 
bad fields, sleep in flimsy shanties 
and never squawk. And their 
record grounds everyone: not a 
single lost plane, not a single ac- 
cident. 

For this superservice the Army 
pays the air lines cost plus a per- 
centage of costs (usually 5 to 
10%). This is fatter than the deal 





|talked about last month: cost plus 


and little shots out of the Indian | ¢j_ 


13,000 | 


But this week most air line 


new. cargo service even to think 
about profits. Even if the cash is 
not rolling in as it once did, many 
operators figure the ASC is good 


| stuff, as an enforced laboratory it 


has prodded the air lines into won- 


| ders they would not dare try them- 
military | 


selves. 
Plan to Put 200 More 
Planes in Similar Service 


The Army is also pleased. In 


| fact, it has already earmarked for 
{air line operation some 200 huge 
| cargo planes scheduled to come off |a number of air line planes which 


| the 











‘Panel Speeds Up 


Dispute Action 
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to cause the National Mediation 
Board to step in. Then, if the sit- 
uation is serious enough, the 
Board asks the President to ap- 
point an emergency board to set- 
tle the dispute. The President, in 


‘|/turn, must weigh the controversy 
to determine if there is a threat to | 


interstat m- | ; 
tate co | country who are protected by such 


stoppage of 
merce before he acts. 














LATE NEWS 
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ilege to state flatly and without 
fear of contradiction by the deeds 
of our foes, that the American 
aircraft industry and the produc- 
tion teams of our still-free Allies 
are producing, not just better 
planes than Germany, but both 
more and better fighting aircraft.” 








ih thls % mow Beheed tet Ca| legislation are the railway and air 


duration of the war and any griev- 
ance that is not settled through 
the medium of the grievance set- 
tling machinery in the contracts 
or by direct contacts with the car- 
riers, can be submitted directly to 
the National Railway Labor Panel. 
Chairman Designates Fact-Finding 
Board of Three Members 

The Chairman of this Panel has 
the power to designate three mem- 
bers of the Panel to sit as an 
emergency’ fact-finding _ board, 
whenever, in his judgment, labor 
disputes arise of the type which 
formerly have been handled by an 
emergency board. 

The only two groups in this 





| line workers. 


Panel members appointed by 
President Roosevelt are as fo)- 
lows: William M. Leiserson, Chair- 


man; Judge Walter P. Stacey, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Edwin  E. 
Witte, University of Wisconsin; 


Walter T. Fisher, Attorney, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; John A: Lapp, Chicagc, 
Ill.; John A. Fitch, New Yor 
School of Social Work; William 
H. Spencer, Dean, University of 
Chicago; Judge Wiley Rutledge, 
Associate Justice, U. S. Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia; and 
Norman Ware, member of the 
Connecticut State Board of Mec- 
iation and Arbitration. 











Air Lines Deserve Pra 
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using various windshield clearing devices, are Northwest Airlines, 


American Airlines, United Air Lines. 


Under the direction of Mr. W. C. Mentzer, Chief Engineer, United 
Air Lines has developed a new-type double windshield which make: 
| possible the elimination of windshield icing and provides unobstructed 


forward vision for the pilot. After 18 months of development and tes: 


work it has been installed on all United Air Lines’ Mainliners, accord- 
ing to J. A. Herlihy, Executive Vice-President of United’s operations. 


Specifications for United’s New Windshield 


This windshield consists of a front pane of quarter-inch safety 


plate glass and a rear pane of eighth-inch transparent plastic, with 


quarter-inch air space separating the two. Air, heated to 175 degrees, 


passes through a duct from the plane’s cabin heating system and o 


through the air space of the windshield, then through an exhaust duct 
The air, controllable by the Captaii 
through the operation of a valve at his elbow, moves at the rate of 60 


to the outside of the plane. 


cubic feet per minute. 


In installing the double windshield, 10 to 35 inches, on the Cap- 


tain’s side of each Mainliner pilot compartment, United removed th 


small vertical panel of the DC-3 


windshield, thereby affording th 


captain unobstructed forward vision. 


Herlihy declared that United’s engineers tested fluids, windshield 
wipers, the application of heat to the inner side of the windshield, ani § 
another arrangement of a double windshield before deciding on the 


oauan’ system now installed. 


Airlines Deserve Praise for Efforts to Perfect Windshield 
Clearing Devices 


United Air Lines’ Technical Development Division, as do all o* 
|the other similar divisions of other air line companies, who have been 
so tenaciously working to solve this problem, deserve the wholehearted 
| gratitude of the air line piloting profession and the industry generally. 

It is hoped that if United’s windshield development proves, after fur- 
ther tests under all forms of bad weather, to be the best available, 
that all air line companies will install similarly constructed double 
windshield clearing devices, and the CAA will drive forward in its 
efforts to create appropriate amendments to the CAR covering the 


subject. 


This entire matter can be summed up in the following remark 
which was reported to ALPA Headquarters as emanating from a Chief 
operators were too agog over their | Pilot who was viewing the wreckage of an air liner which had just 
| come to rest on a dike bordering a flying field due to mistaking run- 
ways while landing in inclement weather. This Chief Pilot was reported 

to have said, ‘‘Well we washed out another $100,000 airplane because 
we lacked a $50 properly constructed windshield so that the pilot could 
All that we can add to this remark is 


see where he was landing.” 


| “Amen!” 








| 
| production lines before year’s end.|have donned war 
| When the planes are added to air! duration of the war. They are the 
|line fleets, U. S. air lines will fly|ones now performing tasks like 
|more planes to more places than! those described in the foregoing 
article. Inset shows workers load- 
ing vital supplies into a converted 


lever before. 


* * * 


The pictures directly below show 





air liner. 


—U. S. Army Signal Corps Phote: 
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Civil Air Regulations — Legislation 
| Additions - Changes - Amendments | 


cAR AMENDMENT 04-9 

ADOPTED: FEB. 21, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JULY 1, 1942. 

ACP Landplanes—Visual-Contact Night Flying 

This changes (a) of Section 04.531 to read: 

“A set of certificated air carrier airplane position lights. The for- 
urd lights may be air carrier forward position lights or a combination 
standard forward position lights and a set of auxiliary forward posi- 

on lights. (See Part 15 for light requirements and section 04.5827 
yr installation requirements. )” 
AR AMENDMENT 04-10 

ADOPTED: FEB. 21, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JULY 1, 1942. 
stallation Requirements—Position Lights 

Section 04.5827 is amended to read: 

“04.5827—-Position lights shall be installed so that, with the air- 
ane in normal flying position, the forward red position light is dis- 
ayed on the left side and the forward green position light on the 
ght side, each showing unbroken light between two vertical planes 
hose dihedral angle is 110 degrees when measured to the left and 
ght, respectively, of the airplane from dead ahead. Such forward 
)sition lights shall be spaced laterally as far apart as practicable. One 
ar position light shall be installed on the airplane at the rear and as 
r aft as possible and shall show a light visible aft throughout a di- 
dral angle of 140 degrees bisected by a vertical plane through the 
ngitudinal axis of the airplane. Such light shall emit (a) in the case 
a non-air carrier airplane, a continuous white light and (b) in the 
se of an air carrier airplane, alternate red and white flashes, as speci- 
d in S15.2015. In lieu of such single rear position light, an air car- 








| Hearing Held in 


Pay Scale Fight 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Forces, it appears, will be the air 
lines’ principal job for the dura- 
tion of the war. A skeletonized 
regular air transport network will 
be maintained, but this is already 
considered secondary. What it 
takes to do the task of air hauling 
which the Armed Forces wish 
done, the air lines and the air line 
pilots have the ability to accomp- 
lish. What this group has already 
done speaks more forcefully than 
anything that can be _ written. 
Many of the air line pilots are on 
active duty and more are taking 
their uniforms out of the moth- 
balls. 
Negotiate With Northeast 

All this brings with it plenty of 
new problems of working condi- 
tion adjustments. This has been 
the principal concern of the Air 
Line Pilots Association during the 
past weeks and it will continue to 
receive priority attention until all 
these problems have been solved. 





xy airplane may carry two rear position lights, one red and one white, 
aced as closely as possible to each other with one unit above the 
her and in combination emitting the red and white flashes specified 
$15.2015.” 

AR AMENDMENT 04-11 

ADOPTED: FEB. 27, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: FEB. 27, 1942. 

This amends Section 04.71 ‘Modified Performance Requirements 
» Air Carrier Airplanes not Certificated in the Transport Category”: 

“The weight of any multi-engine air carrier aircraft manufac- 
ived pursuant to a type certificate issued prior to January 1, 1941, 
id which aircraft is being operated in accordance with the require- 
ent of Part 61, may be increased beyond the values corresponding 
» the landing speed specified in Section 04.700 and take-off require- 
ents of Section 04.701.” 

AR AMENDMENT 15-1 

ADOPTED: FEB. 21, 1942, 

EFFECTIVE: JULY 1, 1942. 

This amendment adds in front of the title of Section 15.2014 
lich reads ‘‘Rear Position Lights’ the words ‘“‘Non-air carrier air- 
une”. It also adds a new section as follows: 

**15.2015—Air carrier airplane rear position lights. Air Carrier 
rplane rear position lights shall emit an alternate aviation red and 
iation white flash repeated at a frequency of 40 cycles a minute; 
ich cycle shall have the following characteristics: 150 degrees white 
10 degrees dark—150 degrees red—50 degrees dark. A tolerance 
plus or minus 10% will be allowed in the above figures. Both white 
id red lights shall be fitted with 32 candlepower lamps. The red and 
hite units of the light may be separate units spaced as closely as pos- 
ble. Each color of flight shall be completely visible in dihedral angle 

If separate red and white units are used, certificated white tail 
gehts may be converted into such units as follows: (a) the candle- 
ywer of the lamps shall conform to the requirements of this section, 
b) the clear cover glass for the intended red unit shall be replaced 
y a red cover glass of the same design. No photmetric tests of such 
mverted lights will be considered necessary when the above changes 
‘e made. If the light is of a new type, it shall emit light in all direc- 
»yns in dihedral angle A as specified in section 15.2014.” 

Section 15.202 “Color” is amended by inserting the word “‘posi- 
on” before the word “lights” and provides that all rear position lights 
4 non-air carrier aircraft shall be aviation white. 











—Acme Photos 
Exploding bomb (bottom picture) 
from a Navy blimp mushrooms 
ocean waters after blimp dropped egg on suspicious oil slick in continu- 


EGGS FOR HITLER 


ing battle against enemy submarines in American coastal waters. A 
Navy blimp (top picture) indulges in a game of hide-and-seek with a 
friendly submarine. It’s too bad it wasn’t an-enemy U-boat! Lieut. 
John Baranowski, Oshkosh, Wis., copilot of the blimp, is shown in sil- 
houette (inset) observing the waters below for enemy subs. A rather 
extensive blimp construction program has been authorized by Congress 
to help combat the German U-boat menace. 





The first supplemental agree- 
| ment supplementing a regular 
| pilots’ working agreement, is be- 
|ing negotiated with Northeast Air- 
lines in Boston, Mass. The first 
|conference with the Company on 
this was held June 12, 1942. The 
next conference took place on July 
24. This agreement covers ques- 
tions of salary, insurance, and a 
number of other pilot problems 
peculiar to Northeast’s operation 
and wartime air carrier transpor- 
tation. 

Representing Northeast at the 
|conference table were S. J. Solo- 
|mon, President; A. V. R. Marsh, 
| Chief Pilot, and M. H. Anderson, 
| Vice-President in Charge of Op- 
|erations. “The pilots were repre- 
| sented by R. O. Cote, Chairman; 
| A. R. Chaves, Vice-Chairman; 
|Howard Holman, Northeast pilot, 
jand David L. Behncke, ALPA 
| President. 
| Similar supplemental agree- 
|ments are in the process of being 
| negotiated with other air line com- 
| panies. The first conference with 
| American Airlines was held on 
| July 29. 
| Nat’l. Controversy Gets 
Under Way 





| By order dated June 9, 1942, 


the Civil Aeronautics Board insti- 
tuted an investigation into a com- 
plaint filed by the Air Line Pilots 
Association acting on behalf of its 
members on National Airlines, 
Inc., that National Airlines, Inc., 
has failed to maintain rates of 
compensation for its pilots and 
copilots in conformity with De- 
cision No. 83 of the National La- 
bor Board, particularly between 
November, 1938, and December, 
1941. 

The Board appointed J. Francis 
Reilly and Ralph L. Wiser, of their 
Proceedings Division, to hear the 
case, and appointed Charles Z. 
German and C. Allen Elggren as 
Public Counsel. Pursuant to notice 
from the Board on July 1, a pre- 
hearing conference was held in 
Washington on July 15, 1942. 
National Airlines, Inc., was repre- 
sented by William I. Denning and 
Richard Z. Fitzgerald, attorneys. 
David L. Behncke and Daniel D. 
Carmell represented the Air Line 


took place before Messrs. Reilly 
and Wiser. Decisions were made 
on the method and manner of rep- 
resentation and general conduct of 
the case. Examiner Reilly ruled 
that exhibits should be exchanged 
on or before July 31, 1942. 

The time and place for the next 
hearing has not yet been settled 
and some hope was evidenced that 
the parties might, with the help of 
the CAB, be able to settle their 
differences without the necessity 
of having the case go to a formal 
hearing. The Association took the 
position that the CAB had full 
authority to handle the case and 
that it was largely a matter of au- 
ditors going over the Company’s 
figures to determine what they 
actually paid their pilots for the 
period in question and what they 
should have been paid in accord- 
ance with the Labor Provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. 








| didn’t all 


Pilots Association. The prehearing | | 














SHADES OF PAUL BUNYON! 
It has been said there is nothing quite so good for jittery, jaded 
nerves as to dig some worms and drop a line in some quiet lake and 
do a bit of fishing. Along about the first of July, after six vacationless 
years, the Behnckes broke down and did just that. David, Jr., and 
Raymond, 14 and 12 respectively, are at the age when they need a bit 
of this brand of nature’s nectar. Old Man Behncke even now muses 
quietly as he slow-smokes the briar. Gee, the boys surely enjoyed 
themselves. I can still hear them: “I got one, daddy! I got a bite— 
he’s bitin’. Jimminy Nettles, he got away, and my bait, too!” But they 






< oe 

et away. Here the boys display a catch of crappies and pike 
that did right well in the frying pan. And, as usual, the War Depart- 
ment (right) caught the first big ones and, in fact, did most of the 
catching. 

It all happened at Camp Marcus Nelson at McGregor, Minn. Big 
Sandy is the name of the lake. It’s a regular Shangri-La. .. . the kind 
of a spot you read about, but seldom see, where all nature is in 
harmony. It’s the proud possession of Capt. Marcus Nelson, UAL 
Denver-Salt Lake. Ma Nelson is the camp hostess and she really does 
a job of it. Sometime when you’re in the neighborhood, drop in. 
They’ll surely make you welcome. 

Now wait a minute, Mr. Assistant Editor, what are you trying to 
do, slide around something? What did Old Man Behncke catch? Well, 
sir, we were trying to hold that back! Really now. ... but if you in- 
sist, well—you just insisted. The Old Man caught a fish so big that it 
thrashed down four acres of virgin timber before it was possible to get 
close enough to gaff it to death. Now the natives for miles around are 
using its scales to shingle their cabins. Oh, be still, you asked for it! 
Can’t take it—tthat’s what you can’t. . 

ca 


“LEVELING OFF” 

Here’s something that we picked up from the American Labor 
Citizen written by A. F. Line under the title of “Leveling Off.” It is 
certainly true that many a truth is spoken in jest; and poetry is no 
exception. Following are several ditties about Schickelgruber; 
Son of )$|*”&(, and ““Me Too” Musso: 

I am Gangster Hitler, I am Hirohito 
My skull is full of germs. The modern “missing link.” 
This world will be a cleaner place My people think that I’m a god 
When my coffin’s full of worms. But candidly .. . I stink. 
I am Mussolini 
And I’ve just found out, alas, 
Though I’d like to be Napoleon 
I’m just a stupid ass. 
co * * 








STEWARDESS!- iF HE ¥& 
INSISTS ON A BEDTIME 


STORY, OKAY. IF YOU MUST 
Nou MuST. BUT PLEASE" R. 
PLEASE!!!- NOT 
LITTLE RED 
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* * 
TO HIROHITO: YANKEE GUTS HELD IT UP! 

In a recent speech Lieut. Gen. H. H. Arnold, Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces answered the question, “How good is the 
Flying Fortress?” by telling this story: 

“Capt. Hewitt Wheless bombed Jap transports in the Philippines, 
shot down at least 6 attackers, and returned home in a B-17, with one 
engine shot away, gunners and radio operators out of commission, a 
gas tank hit, the radio destroyed, some of his control cables shot away, 
the rear landing wheel blown off, and both front tires riddled with 
bullets! He was such a tough nut to crack that after all of his gunners 
were incapacitated and the attacking Jap Zero fighters had poy all 
of their ammunition, they flew alongside of his plane to see what Kept 
it in the air!” In plain words, what was holding it up? 


SLIPPING THE HALTER 
There are definitions for this and that and most everything. Re- 
cently Red Skelton, comic of radio and movie fame, burst forth with 
the following gem: “‘A bachelor is a man who wouldn’t take ‘Yes’ for 








(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


an answer!” 





a Ne ee! 
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This is a graphic picture of the current status of American air line | Petersburg and Daytona Beach, and Mid-Continent has dropped St. | 
routes, which have been reduced by transfer of planes to the Army Air Joseph and Watertown. One extension of service is shown on the map: 


Forces and by the conversion of additional planes for military cargo serv- 
ice. Even further curtailment may result if it is found necessary to requi- 
sition additional transport planes as the war progresses. Since this map 
was released by the Civil Aeronautics Board on May 26, the following : seed 
changes have occurred: American Airlines has suspended service on | Planes not required for war work. Not shown are the cargo routes being | 
AM23 between Albany and New York and has stopped serving Wilkes- | operated by the air lines for the Army—the system is so extensive that | 
Barre, Pa.; Delta has suspended Monroe, La.; Eastern has dropped Day- | it would require a separate map. However, the exact routes are a mili- | 





tona Beach, Fla., and Brunswick, Ga.; National no longer serves St. | tary secret. 





Pilots Get Permanent Certificates 


| 
| 


(Continued from Page 7) 





Air Line Pilots’ Certificating 
Difficulties Straightened Out | 

On June 26 the CAB revised | 
Part 21 of the Civil Air Regula- 
tions to meet the air line pilots’ 
certificating difficulties that has | 
arisen because of the war. The | 
meaning and scope of these 
changes were explained to the 


SHE’S THE FIRST! 














—Press Association, Inc. 

The pretty miss is Dorothy C. 
Bohanna, of Brooklyn, and she is 
the first woman to serve as steward- 
ess aboard a regularly scheduled 


transatlantic passenger plane. She 
is pictured above relaxing at La 
Guardia Field after having com- 
pleted a flight from Europe aboard 
American Export’s “Flying Ace.” 
The giant four-motored flying boat 
glided down to a landing at the 
Marine Base on June 23 after com- 
pleting its maiden voyage nonstop 
from Europe in 2516 hours. In ad- 





membership in a letter dated June 


|25, 1942. The changes are as fol- 


lows: 

“Effective Dec. 7, 1941, Part 21 of 
the Civil Air Regulations is amended 
as follows: 

“1. By amending section 21.24 to 


| read as follows: 


21.24—Duration. An air line trans- 
port pilot certificate shall be of 60 

ays’ duration and, unless the holder 
thereof is otherwise notified by the 
Administrator within such period, it 
shall continue in effect thereafter, 
until otherwise specified by the 
Board, unless suspended or revoked. 

“2. By striking sections 21.25, 
21.250(a), and 21.251(b) and substitut- 
ing in lieu thereof section 21.25 to 
read as follows: 

21.25—Expired certificates: special 
issuance. The holder of an air line 
transport pilot certificate which has 
expired within the preceding 12 
months, upon application, may ob- 
tain a new air line transport pilot 
certificate and aircraft rating to pilot 
aircraft of the same type and with 
the same special rating theretofore 
held immediately prior to its expira- 
tion, by demonstrating to the satis- 
faction of the Administrator that he 
is qualified to hold the certificate and 
rating sought. 

“3. By striking section 21.42 and 
substituting in lieu thereof section 
21.42 to read as follows: 

21.42—Recent experience 
ments. 


21.421—Without passengers. A cer- 
tificated air line transport pilot who 
within the preceding 6 calendar 
months has not made and logged at 
least 3 take-offs and 3 landings to a 
full stop in aircraft of the type and 
class to be flown, shall not pilot such 
aircraft until he has made 3 take- 
offs and 3 landings to a full stop 
therein, accompanied by a certificat- 


require- 


ed pilot of at least private grade | 


holding an appropriate type, 
and horsepower rating. 
21.422—Passenger flight (day and 
night). A certificated air line trans- 
port pilot shall not pilot an aircraft 
carrying any person other than the 
members of the crew thereof, certifi- 
cated airmen carried in air carrier 
aircraft in furtherance of their offi- 
cial duties, or a certificated instructor 
rated for the aircraft operated, un- 
less within the preceding 3 calendar 
months he shall have made and 
logged at least 3 take-offs and land- 
ing to a full stop in an aircraft of 
the same type and class as that of 
the aircraft in which such person is 
carried. A certificated air line trans- 
port pilot shall not pilot such air- 
craft between sunset and sunrise un- 
less he has made at least one of the 
3 required take-offs and landings be- 
tween sunset and sunrise. 
21.423—Instrument flight. A certifi- 
cated air line transport pilot who 
within the preceding 6 calendar 
months has not flown and logged at 
least 2 hours of flight time solely by 
reference to instruments under either 
actual or properly simulated instru- 


class 


Inland Air Lines has been permitted to operate from Cheyenne into Den- 
ver with Lodestar equipment. Since the map was made there have been 
various routes authorized to carry mail and cargo only using one-engine | 





21.444—Reports. The holder of an 
air line transport pilot certificate 
shall furnish the authorized air line 
medical examiner of the Administra- 
tor a report setting forth the amount 
and type of his aeronautical exper- 
ience and such other pertinent data 
as the Administrator may require 
since his last preceding report. 
Interpretation of the 
CAR Revisions 


The Association’s interpreta- 








the type that you seek to pilot un- 
der your permanent air line trans- 
port pilot certificate. 
Permanent Certificates Are What 
Pilots Have Wanted for Years 
This culminates a long fight on 
the part of the Association to re- | 
vise and stabilize the Civil Air; 
Regulations air line pilots certifi- 
: : é ; cating requirements so that the | 
tions of the foregoing changes are | cntire matter could be left status | 
briefly outlined as follows: quo for the duration of the war. | 
Part 21.24. This is much the; The CAB went even further and | 
same as the present section. now the air line pilots have perma- | 
Part 21.25. This applies only to | nent certificates which is what they | 


| have been seeking for many years 


“Tall Tale’”’ Spun 
By DAL Scribe 


(Continued from Page 1) 





sea. However, that the day will 
come when ancient and retired 
airmen will spin yarns of the air- 
ways for wide-eyed grandchildren 
is forecast by a tall tale of the 
skies credited to Capt. B. C. Dick- 
erson of Delta Air Lines, who flies 
out of Atlanta up Knoxville way. 
Here it is: 

“We got out of Atlanta on 
schedule one morning before day- 
light and headed for Knoxville. 
The weather (which was a mili- 
tary secret) had been bad for sev- 
eral days. We broke out on top 
at seven thousand, leveled off, and 
proceeded north. About twenty 
minutes out, the sun came push: 
ing out of the mist. We had « 
cross wind and drifted severa 
miles east of our course which pu: 
us over around Clingman’s Dome 
and Newfound Gap. This sectior 
of the mountains is quite popula: 
for skiing. 

“We were busting along just or 
top of the overcast, when right ir 
front of our nose a V-formatio: 
of ski jumpers broke through the 
overcast! We, too, were surprised 
and since we were pulling mor‘ 
manifold pressure than they were 
we did an Immelmann and got out 
of the way. Fortunately, no one 
was sucked up in the intake. 

“Several days later we hear 
that one was fished out of the Hi- 
wassee reservoir, another ran the 
rapids of the Little Tennessee 
River, a third spun in, and thr 
other two are still missing.” 








Many other things have trans- 
pired during the month of Jul) 
too numerous to mention. The 
ALPA schedule of activities re- 
mains heavy, and no letup is ir 
sight. General Sherman said 
“War is hell!’ We say, it’s also < 
heap of work! 











ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM! — AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 50c EACH. 














air line pilots whose air line pilot | 
certificate expired before Dec. 7, | 
1941. What is meant by “demon- | 
strating to the satisfaction of the 
Administrator that he is qualified, 


ete.,” is confined to informing a 
CAA representative about what 
flying he has been doing since 


your air line transport pilot cer- 
tificate lapsed. If this flying is in 
a comparable type of equipment, 
an air line transport pilot certifi- 
|cate will be issued without further 
ado. 

Part 21.42 and 21.421. This 
|means that anybody whose certifi- 
|cate did not lapse prior to Dec. 7, 
|1941, has a permanent air line 
|transport pilot certificate. You 
|may be out of the country and in 
|the Services for two months, two 
| years, or longer. When you return, 
| all you have to do is get a physical 
|and on the physical form will be a 
| space in which to fill in a record 
| of your flying, all of which will be 

forwarded to Washington and 
| which will serve the same purpose 


|as the present renewal, only it 
|really isn’t a renewal; it’s what 
|might best be termed as getting 
| back into the harness and passing 
|the physical and if you haven’t 
had any experience on the type 
|and class of equipment that you 
intend to pilot, it will be necessary 
| for you to comply with the flight 
|requirements in Parts 21.421 and 
| 21.422 quoted above. Type and 
|class as used in these regulations 
|don’t mean the manufacturers’ 
| types; it means the types as dis- 
| tinguished between land and wa- 
|ter, single motor and bi-motor, 


jete. If, while you are away on 


BEAUTIFUL WHAT’ | 


WHAT’S BEAUTIFUL? 





—Washington Star Photo 
THAT’S EASY TO 


A beautiful picture of a beautiful 
girl holding a beautiful sphere. It seems like there was once a song 











dition to her crew of 10, under the 

command of Capt. Charles F. Blair,| an aircraft under such atone | 
Jr., chief pilot for American Export, until pe has Sown and logged at 
the “Flying Ace” carried 17 passen- | leas ours of such flight time ac- 
gers. Among them were Sir Andrew | companied, bY 2, certificated pilot’ of 
Cunningham, British admiral, form-| appropriate type, ‘class and horse- | 
erly in command of the Mediterran- | Power | renee or the aircraft, and 
ean fleet and newly appointed head | insrtument conditions. erate Under 
of the British admiralty delegation 

to the United States. 








“4, By adding a new section 21.444 
to read as follows: 


ment flight conditions, shall not pilot military service or on any other 


flying duty where you are unable 
to continually keep flying and 
take your physicals, you have 
merely to furnish proof to a 
proper Civil Aeronautics Board 
representative that you have been 
operating aircraft that is, in a 


titled “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” Pretty Miss Margaret Duffy is 
not forever blowing bubbles, but occasionally she does send a bubble- 
like helium balloon skyward to determine the direction and velocity of 
the wind and height of the cloud ceiling for the benefit of incoming and 
outgoing pilots at the Washington National Airport. Don’t be surprised 
if somebody overshoots the field! Seriously, the women have taken over 
about everything, and now they’re taking over the U. S. weather bur- 
eau. But who are we to object, so long as they keep sending them to 
us prettier and prettier. Careful, my pretty Miss, or you'll pull it down 





broad sense, in the class and of 


and puncture it on the sharp top of the Washington monument. 
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